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REPORTS, ETC. ON THE BODLEIA 
LIBRARY. 

These Reports are issued under the following circum- 
stances : — 

On November 29, 1873, the Curators of Bodley's Library 
appointed a Committee for the purpose of considering the 
requirements and capabilities of the Library, and of the sites 
adjoining, with power to seek professional advice. The Com- 
mittee obtained the valuable assistance of Captain Douglas 
Galton, F.R.S., who himself visited the Library, and after a 
very searching examination made a Report, which was laid 
before the Curators. 

The Curators referred Captain Galton's Report to the Com- 
mittee, who made to them the Report dated May 15, and 
contained in pp. 5-10 following. 

On May 16th instant, the Curators agreed to the follow? 
ing Resolution, viz. — 

The Curators having received a Report from a Committee 
of their own body, with a detailed Report from Captain 
Galton, and a letter from Bodley's Librarian, from which it 
appears that important alterations are deemed necessary in 
the structure of the Library, so as to make it fire-proof and 
more suitable to the wants of the present time, and in which 
two plans are suggested for effecting these alterations, one by 
adapting the present structure, together with the Schools and 
adjacent buildings, the other by erecting new buildings on a 
new site, request the Vice-Chancellor to lay the said Reports 
and Letter before the Council of the University. 

The Vice-Chancellor having laid the Reports and Letter 
before the Council on May 18, it was ordered that the same 
be circulated in the University. 



Oxford, May 18, 1874. 
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REPORT 

OF THE 

BODLEIAN CONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE. 



The Committee report as follows : — 

The first step taken by the Committee was to request 
Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., F.R.S., Director of H.M. 
Public Works and Buildings, to inspect the whole of the 
Bodleian Building and the Radcliffe Library, and to report 
on certain specified points. Captain Galton readily and 
kindly consented, and has placed in the hands of the Com- 
mittee a Report which furnishes valuable information in a 
clear and concise form. 

There appear to be three matters for consideration, which it 
is well to keep distinct, viz. : — 

A. External repairs (i. e. refacing with stone parts or the 
whole of the fabric). Estimated expenditure £7,500, to be 
spread over several years. These repairs are required alike 
whether the building continues to be applied to its present 
uses or not. 

B. Structural alterations and additional fittings recom- 
mended as sufficient, supposing the building continues to be 
used as a Library, to "afford fair security against fire" and 
accommodation for the increase of books for seventy or eighty 
years. Estimated expense £5,150 -f- £7000 = £12,150. 

This includes fittings (in oak) for the whole of the north, east, 
and south sides of the building. It does not include — 

i. Any work on the Radcliffe ; 

2. Any provision for additional reading-rooms. 

After this expenditure there would remain the risk of com- 
bustion from fire from the neighbouring buildings falling on 
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the roof, minimised however by party-walls, iron doors, incom- 
bustible floors and stair-cases, and the fire-proofing of two 
floors in the tower. No receptacle of adequate size, in 
Captain Galton's opinion, which should also be absolutely safe 
from external combustion, would be provided for the rare 
books and MSS. To provide this it is proposed that the 
Convocation House, Apodyterium, and Proscholium should 
be fitted up (the Divinity School becoming an additional 
reading-room for students) at a cost of £5,500, or else that a 
new fire-proof building, with three floors, and twenty-five feet 
wide, should be thrown across the Bodleian quadrangle at a 
cost (with fittings) of £13,500. This would almost completely 
block up the quadrangle. 

C. The question of site — a question partly of cost, partly of 
convenience and sentiment. 

a. As regards cost, the expense of building a new Library on 
another site and converting the whole existing building into 
Examination Schools and rooms useful for general University 
purposes (computed by Captain Galton at £85,000 + £2500 
= £87,500) would have to be set against that of building 
Schools elsewhere (estimated, as the Committee believe, at 
from £47,000 to £49,000 exclusive of fittings) and making in 
the Bodleian building the alterations which, as a Library, it 
requires. The £7,500 required for external repairs may be 
set aside in this comparison, as it is an item common to both 
alternatives. The site for the new building is assumed in 
each case to be one in the possession of the University. 

Taking Captain Galton's estimates, it would appear that, if 
the rare books and MSS. are to be effectually protected and 
additional space provided for students, the excess of ex- 
penditure which the first alternative would involve, though by 
no means insignificant, is yet not so great as to be a conclusive 
objection to it. It may be assumed roughly at about 
£20,000. But against this must be set the sum which might 
be realised by the sale of the Angel site which has cost over 
£32,000. 

b. As regards convenience, no doubt a better Library than 
the Bodleian is — better for the storing and arrangement of 
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books and more commodious for students, who being of two dis- 
tinct classes require two distinct reading-rooms— could be built 
on a new site. The element of risk arising from non-isolation 
could also be got rid of. Further, it would be possible to 
build a Librarian's residence in immediate proximity to the 
Library, which is a matter of no small importance. On the 
other side is to be set the inconvenience occasioned by the 
removal of the Library from its present central situation to 
one at some distance from it, without which isolation could 
not be secured. But, in weighing this argument, it is to be 
borne in mind that the actual site, whilst it is most con- 
venient for the Library, is also most convenient for the 
Schools, which the extension of the Library must displace, 
and for the other academical uses to which parts of the 
building might be turned. 

As regards the " temporary inconvenience which must attend 
the removal of the books," the Committee have to say, that 
whilst an equal or nearly equal amount of inconvenience would 
be produced by the carrying out of any important alterations 
within the Library on the present site, they believe the trans- 
ference of a large Library from one site to another may be 
carried out by the observance of a few simple arrangements 
with a very small amount of practical inconvenience to readers. 
No doubt a certain risk of misplacement is incurred by the 
alterations in the Catalogue, which a transference may entail. 
But the Committee think this a consideration which ought not 
to have great weight in determining the question in hand. 

On the questions raised by Captain Galton's Report the Com- 
mittee have had the advantage of conferring with the Librarian* 
The Librarian is of opinion that a sufficient receptacle for the 
rare books and MSS. can be provided in the basement floor of 
the Radcliffe, and that adequate accommodation could be 
found for readers in the Camera (including basement, main 
floor, and galleries) and the H* I nto ti* e basement he would 
admit such readers only as desired to make use of the books 
and MSS. which would be stored there. The items of £1,750 



* The Librarian has since this conference favoured the Committee with the 
letter appended to this Report. See Appendix B. 
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and £1,600 at p. 30 of the Report, and of £5,500 (or £i3>5°°) 
at p. 31, would then, he conceives, be unnecessary. It must 
be observed however that, in Captain Gal ton's judgment, the 
Radcliffe could not be made an absolutely secure receptacle 
for the treasures of the Bodleian (p. 28). To this the Com- 
mittee wish to add that the proposal to use the basement of 
the Radcliffe at once as a fire-proof receptacle, and as a 
reading-room for select Students, involves the attempt to 
combine things which are incompatible. They would sub- 
mit that the two distinct reading-rooms, of the necessity 
of which they have already spoken, cannot be provided 
in the upper part of the Radcliffe. It must be added, 
that if the Radcliffe were to be applied to this use, the con- 
struction at a cost which must be considerable of a communi- 
cation between it and the Bodleian would become absolutely 
necessary, and in that the Committee understand the 
Librarian to agree. The cost of making fire-proof floors to 
the galleries of the Radcliffe and proper arrangements as to 
pipes is estimated by Captain Galton at about £2,000 (p. 17). 
It would also be proper, in Captain Galton's opinion, not only 
to lay down an incombustible floor in the basement, but to 
adopt the precautions against damp recommended in his 
Report (p. 28). Of the necessity of these precautions the 
Librarian is not satisfied. 

It appears clear that the question of site ought to be 
deliberately considered before any considerable expense is 
incurred in structural alterations or fittings of the present 
Library. At the same time the considerations which this 
question involves are such that the University alone can de- 
cide on which side they preponderate. And in Captain 
Galton's Report members of Convocation have materials for 
forming a judgment. For they have in it computations of 
cost which, though necessarily rough, are those of a most 
competent judge ; and they have also in his Report, coupled 
with Sir G. Scott's, the best suggestions which the most 
eminent authorities can furnish for turning to account the 
capabilities of the present Bodleian building. 

The Committee therefore recommend that steps should be 
taken to obtain the opinion of the University on the question 
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whether it is expedient to proceed with such internal altera- 
tions of the Bodleian building as may render it more suitable 
for a Library, or to undertake, as soon as may be practicable, 
the construction of a ne\y Library on another site. They 
advise that Captain Galton's Report should, by publication in 
the Gazette or otherwise, be circulated among members of 
Convocation. 



The Committee append to their Report some sug- 
gestions which they have received as to the various 
sites on which it might be deemed possible to build a 
new Library, the present building being left available 
for Examination Schools. 

i. The site known as the Angel site. 

This site is inconvenient in shape, and has nothing to re- 
commend it in situation. A Library placed here would not 
be free from the element of risk which arises from non- 
isolation. 

2. The site of the Botanic Gardens. 

This site can only be available if the Botanic Gardens are 
removed to the Park. This site may, subject to the goodwill 
of the President and Fellows of Magdalen College, be pos- 
sibly obtained. It is a retired spot enclosed by its ancient 
wall* From its proximity to Magdalen Tower and to the 
Cherwell it would be a charming situation. But it is far from 
the centre of the University, and it is said that it might be 
damp.- Being a square open space, there could be erected on 
it a building entirely fire-proof. 

3. A site has been suggested opposite to the Clarendon 
and Theatre, extending from Trinity Gate to the road to the 
Park from west to east, and from Trinity Gardens to Broad 
Street from north to south. This would be a fine as well as 
a safe position ; but many properties are involved, years 
would elapse before they could be acquired, and the cost 
would be very great. 
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4. There remains a site in the Park. 

It is clear that if the Library is moved this position would 
be the best (assuming that site No. 3 is practically unattain- 
able). A space immediately north of the Clarendon La- 
boratory would fulfil every required condition for a great 
University Library, and would certainly give to the Oxford 
of the future the opportunity of having a perfect Library 
with every modern arrangement, and the capacity for exten- 
sion. This site will cost nothing, and the building would be 
completed without disturbing any existing institution. This 
site, considering the number of residents who are flocking to 
the north and north-west of Oxford, where is good building- 
ground extending for a full mile, is much more central than 
formerly, and every year will be more and more so. 

If a new site be adopted, the whole of the Bodleian building 
would be available for the Schools (which would thus retain 
their ancient place), for Examiners' rooms, Lecture-rooms, and 
rooms for University Delegacies. The fittings of that part of 
the Library commonly shown to strangers might be preserved 
untouched, and it might at the same time be used for purposes 
connected with the Examinations and for other University 
work. But into the question of such adaptation the Com- 
mittee have not at present entered. 

Oxford, 
May 15, 1874. 
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APPENDIX A. 



REPORT 

UPON THE 

REQUIREMENTS AND CAPABILITIES 

OF THE 

BODLEIAN LIBRARY BUILDING 

DRAWN UP AT THE REQUEST OF THE 

BODLEIAN CONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 

BY 

CAPTAIN DOUGLAS GALTON, CB., F.R.S. 

Director of H. Af. Public Works and Buildings 

In accordance with the resolution of the Bodleian Construc- 
tion Committee, conveyed to me through Dr. Acland, I have 
inspected the Bodleian Library and the adjacent buildings. 

The following are the points which the Committee have 
requested me to report upon; viz. 

i. The strength of the walls. 

2. Adequate protection from fire. 

3. Manner of access to the books, including further fittings 
for books and readers. 

4. The capabilities of the existing building. 

5. The amount of •extension possible on the present site. 

6. Generally to consider how far the present site of the 
Library may be considered satisfactory, both in respect of pre- 
sent and future accommodation, or how far it may be desirable 
to contemplate the propriety of transferring it to some other 
site. 

7. To bear in mind the probable rate of increase of books 
and readers. 
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At the present time the Bodleian Library occupies the first 
and second floors of the Bodleian building proper, the H which 
is over the Convocation House, the Vice-Chancellor's Court, 
the Divinity School, and the corridor called the Pig-Market 
or Proscholium. The accompanying plans shew the position 
of the Bodleian and these other buildings. A portion of the 
Library has also within recent years been placed in the old 
building of the Radcliffe Library. 

In 1855 Sir Gilbert Scott made a careful report upon the 
state of repair and capabilities of extension of the Bodleian 
Library, 

The following is a summary of the conclusions at which he 
arrived ; but it must be remembered that at that time the Rad- 
cliffe Library was in the old building adjacent to the Bodleian. 

* That by devoting the whole building, including the Divinity 
School, the Convocation House, Vice-Chancellor's Court, and 
Pig-Market to the Library, the area would be doubled. That the 
public thoroughfare through the corridor known as the Pig- 
Market should be closed, and windows opened into the quad- 
rangle and doorways into the adjacent staircases. That the 
Divinity School should be converted into a reading-room for 
select students, and the Ashmolean Museum into a reading- 
room for general use. That the rooms on the ground floor of 
the quadrangle should be converted into libraries. That the 
Ashmolean should contain, besides the reading-room, literature 
of an ephemeral class. That thus there would remain con- 
siderable space in the Bodleian building for extension of book- 
cases, especially in the picture galleries. That the walls seemed 
* pretty good,' but to enable them to support the extra weight, 
the north and south walls should have buttresses added, and the 
floors be strengthened with iron. That as a protection from 
fire, the building should be divided into sections, by party- 
walls, reaching from the ground through the roof, that the stair- 
cases should be reconstructed in stone, and all doors of com- 
munication should be of iron. That the floors of one of the 
sections should be made fire-proof, and that with the additions 
to the book-space thus obtained, it would be necessary to pro- 
vide additional space by pushing out a second quadrangle in 
the direction of the Clarendon, thus necessitating the removal 
of that building.' 
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In the same year the late Mr. Braidwood, Superintendent of 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, reported upon the manner in 
which the hot-water pipes had been fixed ; his recommendations 
were supported by Sir Gilbert Scott, and were adopted. 

As regards the other recommendations of Sir G. Scott for 
protection from fire, the Bodleian Curators appear to have 
passed the following resolution on the nth of June, 1856; viz. 
* That in the opinion of the Curators some part of the building 
should be rendered fire-proof, and that this resolution be laid 
before the Hebdomadal Council at the commencement of the 
ensuing Term.' 

No action was taken by the University upon this resolution ; 
but in 1858 Dr. Wellesley made a report on the subject of the 
extension of the Library. 

Dr. Wellesle/s recommendations were, in substance, as fol- 
lows : — Preserving the sections as they exist, he proposed to 
place down the middle of each, and parallel to the walls, at least 
one isolated double book-case, on a well-built foundation on the 
ground floor and carried up through the floors, as an indepen- 
dent support to similar book-cases on the upper floors. In 
fact adopting the principle of the British Museum cases, but 
on a more economical basis. By these means he urged that 
the floors and walls would be relieved from strains, space would 
be economised, ladders rendered unnecessary, the Douce and 
other collections could be kept distinct, the work could be 
proceeded with gradually without disturbing the Library, and 
the greatest number of books would be brought within con- 
venient reach of the central reading-room. (He did not 
mention where the reading-room was to be.) He further pro- 
posed to subdivide the roof of the Picture Gallery into five 
sections, by means of arches carried through the roof and spring- 
ing from pilasters, without actually carrying up party-walls or 
impeding the vista. It is. needless to say that this arrangement 
would not prevent a fire which originated in the roof from 
spreading, if the roof fell in and ignited the Picture Gallery 
floor. 

I will now proceed to consider the points in the order in 
which they were submitted to me by the Committee. 
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i. The Strength of the Walls. 

The walls appear to be generally sound, but the facing of 
stone is much weather-worn in places, especially in the win- 
dows, parapets, pinnacles, and cornices. Of these some should 
be repaired immediately, others as opportunity occurs, and the 
whole building will eventually have to be refaced. This is a 
matter of necessity, whatever may be resolved as to the future 
occupation of the building* 

The repairs necessary are estimated to cost £7,500, but this 
expenditure might be spread over some years. 

There are settlements in one or two places which should be 
watched and dealt with as occasion arises. The general con- 
dition of the building is not such as to admit of any con- 
siderable structural alterations. It should also be mentioned 
that the vaulting of the Divinity School is of very weak con- 
struction, and that it has suffered from settlements. It is 
desirable that it should be relieved of part of the weight of 
books at present placed upon it ; the part of the H over the 
Divinity School might however be continued to be used as a 
reading-room. 

As regards the sufficiency of the walls for supporting an extra 
weight of books, should the whole building be devoted to the 
reception of books, additional support to the floors might be 
obtained as proposed by Dr. Wellesley, namely by means of 
book-cases in the centre of the rooms to shorten the bearings, 
and also, if necessary, against the walls to support the ends of 
the beams. The iron book-cases in the British Museum are 
of a very expensive construction, and as oak book-cases would 
be very slow to burn, it would under all the circumstances be 
preferable to adhere to oak. 

The cost of preparing and fitting up oak cases on the ground 
floor and utilizing the whole space on the first and the second 
floors of the Bodleian building would be about £7,000. 

3. Adequate Protection from Fire. 

The Bodleian building has wooden floors, wooden staircases, 
and a roof of iron principals with wooden purlins and boarding 
covered with copper ; the ceiling joists are also of wood. 
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The tower and entrance gateway (at the eastern end) is 
vaulted in stone ; upon this stone vaulting is a stone floor : the 
next story of the tower is also vaulted in stone, and has a stone 
floor ; but the two floors over are wholly of wood, and the lead- 
covered roof is also of wood. 

There are projections in the four corners of the quadrangle 
for staircases. In two of these are wooden staircases ; in the 
other two, wooden floors have been inserted to enable the 
spaces to be used as rooms. The floors and doors are of 
wood. 

The Divinity School, theProscholium, the Convocation House, 
and the Vice-Chancellor's Court are vaulted in stone, but the 
floor above is wood ; and so also is the roof, which is covered 
with lead. This upper story, termed the H> is entered from the 
two western Bodleian staircases, but the openings are provided 
with iron doors, which are closed at night. 

The lower rooms of the Bodleian building (now used as 
schools) are warmed with hot- water pipes laid in slate channels, 
on a plan approved by Mr. Braidwood. The only probability of 
fire in this case would arise from rubbish or waste paper being 
allowed to accumulate in the channels. They appear however 
to be kept clean. The upper rooms are not warmed. 

The H or space over the Divinity School, Proscholium, Con- 
vocation House, &c, is warmed by hot-water pipes laid in slate 
channels. 

The pipes in both buildings are warmed for a part of the day 
only. The fire is extinguished in the afternoon, and the pipes 
are cold for a large portion of every twenty-four hours. No 
lights are ever allowed in these buildings. So long as a build- 
ing consists of combustible materials, so long is there a chance 
of fire. The chance of fire is reduced to the smallest point if 
no fires are allowed in the building, and if the hot-water pipes 
for warming purposes are used at a low temperature. The pipes 
must be kept free from dust or rubbish, and be contained in 
troughs of slate or other incombustible or non-conducting ma- 
terial ; and this is the condition of the pipes in the Bodleian. 

The foregoing are the leading considerations which regard 
the liability to fire arising out of the internal condition of the 
building. 

If the adjacent buildings caught fire, they would considerably 
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endanger the Bodleian Library. Their close proximity to the 
Bodleian is as follows : — 

Magdalen Hall is within 54 feet. 

The Sheldonian Theatre is within 34 feet ; its wooden roof is 
higher than that of the Bodleian, and the whole of the internal 
fittings are of highly combustible materials ; and should it catch 
fire, it would seriously imperil the Bodleian building and the H* 

Exeter College Library, built by Sir Gilbert Scott about 1857, 
is within a few feet of Convocation House, and its annexe is 
nearer still for the whole length of the western side of the H of 
the Bodleian Library. 

These roofs are of timber, and if they took fire, the Bodleian 
would be in some danger. A window of the part of the H im ~ 
mediately over this library has been bricked up for protection. 

The roof or cover over the boiler for heating the hot-water 
pipes of the Bodleian Library, in the custody of the Curators, 
is made of combustible materials, and it is close under the 
north-west corner of the |-|. An incombustible covering 
would cost about £100. 

The danger of fire from adjacent buildings lies partly in the 
fact that the roof of the H is of wood, and partly from the un- 
protected state of the windows. Again, the lead covering of the 
roof is liable to melt, and thus facilitate the spreading of a fire. 

The danger at the windows from fire on the outside, would 
be met by inside iron shutters, provided no wood-work or com- 
bustible material be used within eighteen inches of the iron 
shutters, and provided they fitted sufficiently close to prevent 
fire from the outside falling into the room. 

It would be desirable that those windows in closest proximity 
to buildings from which danger may be apprehended, and which 
could not be bricked up, should be treated in this manner ; which 
would cost £1200 for the Bodleian and the H* 

To make the whole building entirely safe from fire would 
involve a very large expenditure, and its age and condition 
would render such a proceeding undesirable ; but, as suggested 
by Sir Gilbert Scott, it might be subdivided by party-walls 
into separate sections carried up through the Picture Galleries and 
roof, so that if one part caught fire the conflagration need not 
extend to the whole building, as it almost infallibly would do 
under existing circumstances. 
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The tower affords a point where, by means of a moderate 
expenditure, a complete check to the progress of fire could be 
insured. 

The cost of dividing the building into sections by party-walls, 
including fire-proofing two floors in Tower, and the iron doo^s 
necessary to divide the existing building into seven separate 
risks, iron shutters being provided to all windows of the project- 
ing buildings on the eastern side of quadrangle, would be about 
£1600. 

The wooden staircases should be abolished, and staircases of 
incombustible materials substituted. The cost of stone stair- 
cases, stone landings, incombustible floors, and roofs to the four 
projections at the corners of the quadrangle, with iron doors to 
all the openings, would be about £1750. 

There are no fire services. Rising fire mains should be 
carried up to the roof in the two projections to be provided with 
stone staircases, and in the tower, with cocks on every floor and 
on the roof, supplied with sufficient length of hose to command 
the whole building. This would cost about £500. 

If, as contemplated by Sir Gilbert Scott and Dr. Wel- 
lesley, the manuscripts and rare books are to be retained in the 
Bodleian proper, a portion of that building would have to be 
made incombustible to receive them, and nothing about it 
should be of a combustible nature except the books and manu- 
scripts themselves. The cost of doing this for one section 
would be about £2000, with an addition of £1200 if iron 
shutters were fixed to all the windows. ^ 

If this portion of the building were cleared out and the 
plan of the British Museum construction adopted, the cost 
would be £15,000; but I could not advise pulling the building 
about to this extent. 

The old Radcliffe Library, occupied by the Bodleian Curators, 
is a circular building with a vaulted basement (which is dry and 
fire-proof), and an upper room with a domed ceiling and side 
galleries. The ceiling is of lath and plaster, and the roof is 
of timber covered with lead ; the wooden side galleries are of 
very weak construction. It is warmed with hot- water pipes ; 
those in the upper room and galleries have not been laid in 
slate channels, but in many cases in close proximity to beams 
and combustible rubbish. These pipes should be looked to at 
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once, inasmuch as it was stated that the boiler is capable of 
heating them to above 200 , although the present attendant 
informed me that since he has had charge of the apparatus, he 
had been careful to keep the pipes at a low temperature. White 
metal gas-pipes are laid under the floors in such positions that 
nails might be driven into them accidentally and so produce an 
escape of gas. New fire-proof floors to the galleries and proper 
arrangements as to all pipes would cost about £2000. 



3. Manner of access to the Books, including 
further fittings for books and readers. 

It will be desirable to consider this in connection with the 
next question, viz. 

4. The Capabilities of the Existing Building. 

At the present time the more valuable portion of the Bodleian 
Library occupies the first floor of the Bodleian building proper 
and the H* The more ephemeral publications are contained 
partly in the second floor or picture gallery of the Bodleian, and 
books suited to general readers are classified and placed in the 
Radcliffe. The select students who come to read are accom- 
modated in the H» ^ e more general readers in the Radcliffe. 

The capabilities of the building fall under the two separate 
heads of the accommodation required for books and that required 
fafthe readers. 

(1.) Accommodation for Books. 

The question of the accommodation required is governed to 
some extent by the consideration as to whether the books should 
be classified, in which case spare accommodation is required 
under each head of classification to meet possible wants, or 
whether it is sufficient that the catalogue only should be 
classified^ and the books so arranged as to insure their being 
produced to the readers with the least possible delay. 

Sir Gilbert Scott advocated the classification of the books, 
and this view is also taken by some of the Bodleian Curators. 
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The experienced Bodleian Librarian, on the other hand, would 
lay but little stress on a public library of this nature being 
classified; he does not appear to consider that a complete 
classification is practicable; but he holds that the catalogue 
should be well classified and the places of the books in the 
shelves easily found from it ; the readers are not allowed to take 
down or put up the books themselves or to examine the books 
at the shelves ; and he states that the classification or absence 
of classification in the books has little effect on the rapidity 
of distribution of the books to the readers. 

The accommodation for books afforded by the present 
Library is approximately as follows : — 

The Library is assumed to contain at the present time about 
300,000 volumes. 

The annual additions to the Library is sAted by the Librarian 
to be at the rate of 5000 volumes. 

The following table shows the actual accommodation of the 
existing Library, and the additional number* of books which 
could be placed in the buildings, assuming the vacant spaces 
filled, the Schools removed, and the room they occupy given 
to books, and assuming the Picture Galleries fully utilised. 



* It is assumed that there are about seven volumes to each square foot of area 
of cases. 
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BODLEIAN BUILDING. 



GROUND FLOOR. 
Schools. 

Natural Philosophy . . 
Music 

♦ 

Logic and Moral Philo- 
sophy 

Writing Room 

Examination Room . . . 

Arundel Marbles • . . 

FIRST FLOOR. 
Library. 

See plan. Dr. Welleslefs Report. 



Auctarium. — Section / 


First Room 




North wall . 


. 775- 





South wall • 


. 455- 





East wall . 


. 265. 





West wall . 


• 310. 





Centre cases 


. 645. 





Second Room. 


North wall . 


. 145. 





South wall . 


. 75. 





East wall 


. 170. 


3 


West wall . 


. 170. 





Centre cases 


. 220. 






2450.0 



780.0 



Surface Area of Bookcases in Square Feet. 
(If a double Bookcase, measured on both sides.) 



At the Present Time. 



Area of Cases. 



Ft. In. 

Nil. 
Nil. 

4855. o 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 



► 3 2 3°« o 



Estimated 
No. of Books. 



Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 



Possible Increase. 



Area of Cases. 



Ft. In. 

3960. o 
3960. o 

Nil. 
3927. o 
3465. o 
3465. o 



.2578. o 



Estimated 
No. of Books. 
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BODLEY AND LAUD MSS.— 

Section B. 



Third Room, 

North wall . 
South wall . 
East wall 
West wall . 
Centre cases 



135. 

55. 

170. 

170. 



750.0 



Fourth room. 

North wall . • 105. o 

South wall . . 40. o 

East wall . . 210. o 

West wall . . a 10. o 

Centre cases . 220. o 



Surface Area of Bookcases in Square Feet. 
(If a double Bookcase, measured on both sides.) 



At the Present Time. 



Area of Cases. No . of B^ks. 



Ft. In. 



785.0 



Spanish. 

«* Fifth room. 

North wall . 
South wall . 
East wall 
West wall . 
Centre cases 



Douce. 



Sixth room. 

North wall . 
South wall . 
East wall 
West wall . 
Centre cases 



215. o 
325. o 
135. o 
200. o 
20. o 



165. 

200. 

305. 

460. 

485. 



Tower. 



Seventh room. 

North wall . . 

South wall . . 

East wall . . 

West wall . . 

Centre cases . 



210. 
230. 
205. 
165. 
145. 



>i535.o 



Possible Increase. 



Area of Cases. N^o'fBooks. 



> 895.O 



H615.O 



> 955.0 



Ft In. 



^2821.0 



>i648,o 
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Surface Area of Bookcases in Square Feet. 




(If a double Bookcase, measured on both sides.) 




At the Present Time. 


Possible Increase. 




Area of Cases. 


Estimated 
No. of Books. 


Area of Cases. 


Estimated 
No. of Books. 


Oriental. 


Ft. In. 




Ft. In. 




Eighth room. 










North wall • . 205. 
South wall . . 185. 
East wall • . 1 20. 
West wall . . 145. 
Centre cases . 80. 


• 735.o 

J 








Ninth room. 


, 








North wall . . 315. 
South wall • • 200. 
East wall . • 160. 
West wall . . 180. 
Centre cases '. 195. 


► 1050.0 




>io93.o 




Tenth room. 










North wall . . 335. 
South wall . . 310. 
East wall • . 190. 
West wall . . 300. 
Centre cases . 145. 


► 1280.0 




J 


4t 


Periodicals. 










Eleventh room. 










North wall . . 150. 
South wall . . 180. 
East wall . . 350. 
West wall . . 3 2 °- ° 
Centre cases . 565. 


" 1565.0 








Twelfth room. 










North wall . . no. 
South wall . . 175. 
East wall . . 305. 
West wall . . 305. 
Centre cases .980. 


* 1875.0 




> Nil. 




Thirteenth room. 










North wall . . 210. 
South wall , . i55« 
East wall . - 335- 
West wall . . 335. 
Centre cases . 170. 


•I205.0 

J 
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GOUGH. 



Fourteenth room. 

North wall . 
South wall . 
East wall . 
West wall . 
Centre cases 



645. o 
385. o 
270. o 
145. o 
390. o 



Fifteenth room. 

North wall . . 1 10. o 

South wall . . no. o 

East wall . . no. o 

West wall . . 135. o 



SECOND FLOOR. 

Picture Gallery. 

North Wing. 



North wall . 
South wall . 
East wall . 



1 150. o 
700. o 
195. o 



2045.0 



East Wing and Tower. 

East wall . . 695. o 
West wall • . 620. o 



South Wing. 

North wall • . 790.0 
South wall • • 325.0 



1315.0 



1115.0 



Room at west end of the 
North Wing of the Pic- 
ture Gallery. 

North wall . . 75. o 

South wall . . 50. o 

East wall . . 180. o 

West wall . . 105. o 



Staircase. 

North-west corner of Quad- 
rangle 



Surface Area of Bookcases in Square Feet. 
(If a double Bookcase, measured on both sides.) 



At the Present Time. 



Area of Cases. No> of Bc £ kSp 



Ft. In. 



-1835.0 



} 



465.0 



5>4475-o 



} 



410.0 



705.0 



Possible Increase. 



. .„ Estimated 

Area of Cases. No. of Books. 



Ft. In. 



►2089.0 



>2 1,546.0 



530 



Nil. 
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^ 



Staircase. 

North-east corner of Quad- 



rangle 



Staircase. 

South-east corner of Quad- 
rangle ........ 



Surface Area of Bookcases in Square Feet. 
(If a double Bookcase, measured on both sides.) 



At the Present Time. 



Area of Cases. 



Ft. In. 
700. o 

795. o 



IN THE H — UPPER 
FLOOR. 

East Gallery. 

North wall . . 195. o 

South wall . . 190. o 

East wall . . 1225. o 

West wall . . 1260. o 

Centre cases . 440. o 

Reading Room over Divi- 
nity School. 

North wall . 
Small studies 




South wall . 
Small studies 

Centre cases 



Selden. 

North wall . 
South wall . 
East wall . 
West wall . 
Centre cases 



1400.0 



• 2130.0 
76.0 



300. o 

305. o 

1285. o 

1345. o 

695. o 



Estimated 
No. of Books. 



>3Zio. o 



>-43o6.o 



IN THE H— GROUND 
FLOOR. 

Proscholium. . . . . . 

Divinity School .... 



>393°.o 



Nil. 
Nil. 



Nil. 
Nil. 



Possible Increase. 



Area of Cases. 



Ft. In. 
300. o 

300. o 



Estimated 
No. of Books. 



Nil. 



Nil- 



Nil. 



€000.0 
9200.0 
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Surface Area of Bookcases in Square Feet. 
(If a double Bookcase, measured on both sides.) 




At the Present Time. 


Possible Increase. 




Area of Cases. 


Estimated 
No. of Books. 


Area of Cases. 


Estimated 
No. of Books. 


Convocation House (under 
Selden) 

Vice - Chancellor's Court 
(under Selden) .... 


Ft In. 
Nil. 
Nil. 


Nil. 
Nil. 


Ft. In. 
> 8740.0 




PROPOSED BUILDING 
IN QUADRANGLE. 

Ground Floor: — Repository. 

First Floor : — Reading Room. 

Second Floor: — Repository. 


41,726.0 


300,000.0 


75,723.0 

6600.0 
1520.0 
6600.0 


53°>°6i 

46,200.0 
10,640.0 
46,200.0 








14,720.0 


103,040.0 


Total 






90,443.0 


633,IOI.O 



RADCLIFFE. 



VAULTED BASEMENT. 

GROUND FLOOR. 
Wall cases ...... 

Other cases 

GALLERY. 

Wall cases 

Other cases. ..... 



5775. o 



1735. 





1250. 





1480. 





415. 






10,655.0 



>5ooo.o 



5000.0 



35,000 
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Thus it may be assumed (if it be held sufficient to have a 
classified catalogue, as proposed by the Bodleian Librarian, and 
not a classified library) that in the present building, including 
the Radcliffe, but exclusive of the Convocation House and the 
Vice-Chancellor's Court, there is book accommodation for the 
increasing wants of the Library for nearly 80 years. 

If, as proposed by Sir Gilbert Scott, the Convocation House 
and Vice -Chancellor's Court and Proscholium be added to the 
Library, a further provision of book-space would be afforded for 
about 30 years. 

(2) As to the extent of the Accommodation required for 
Readers. 

This question involves important considerations. There are 
two classes of readers who frequent the Bodleian. One the 
select students, who come to consult rare books, or who are 
working up some especial question of history, literature, or 
science. They, as already mentioned, are generally accom- 
modated in the H> an d it is said that this class is now 
adequately provided for. A suggestion was however made that 
there should be accommodation for fifty or sixty of this class. 

The other class is that of general readers. Before definitely 
settling the question of this class of accommodation, the follow- 
ing questions must be answered : Is the class of readers who 
make use of the Library for the purpose of studying the ordinary 
University class books or of reading light literature necessarily 
to be provided for? If so, for what number is room to be 
provided? Is the number of from 150 to 200 general readers 
(as mentioned by some of the Bodleian Curators) to be 
adopted ? 

The Divinity School, suggested as a reading-room by Sir 
G. Scott, is about 85 feet long by 30 wide, and contains about 
2SOO, 2250 square feet. After deducting a moderate passage-way 
—~~"~ down the centre, the room could not probably comfortably 
accommodate at the highest computation more than forty-eight 
select students. And although general readers might be more 
crowded, the room could not accommodate the number (viz. : 
150 to 200) for which it has been suggested that provision 
should be made. 
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Assuming therefore that it were necessary to provide other 
than the existing accommodation for select students, the 
Divinity School would be available, but the question of a 
reading-room for the general readers would still remain for 
consideration. 

In i860 the Radcliffe building was transferred on loan to the 
Bodleian for the purpose of a reading-room or any other pur- 
pose, the maintenance of the structure remaining with the 
Radcliffe Trustees. 

The Bodleian have used it as a receptacle for books suited Jo 
the more general reader, and the first floor is used as a reading- 
room ; but from the number of book-cases in it, it cannot afford 
accommodation for more than 135 readers, even including the 
basement. The principal floor and galleries are lighted with gas 
for evening use. By a rearrangement of the book-cases (which 
however would limit its capacity for receiving additional books) 
it may be assumed, that if the ground-floor and first-floor were 
both used for reading-rooms, about 180 to 200 readers might 
find accommodation. 

It has however been suggested that the basement of the 
Radcliffe might be used as a fire-proof store for the manuscripts 
and rare books, and that the Ashmolean Museum could be con- 
verted into reading-rooms. 

The Ashmolean consists of a basement vaulted and fire-proof, 
and of two floors over it. Each room is about 57 feet long by 
25 feet wide, and about 16 feet in height. 

The lineal wall space available for books would be little over 
100 feet in each of the upper rooms in consequence of the 
windows and doors. It is questionable whether the lower room 
would be dry enough for books. 

Each room might accommodate about 50 readers at most, or 
1 50 in all ; but this is on the assumption that the areas of the 
rooms are not occupied by book-cases. Thus assuming that 
book-cases placed against the walls were carried up to the 
ceiling in the upper rooms, the superficial area available for 
books would not exceed about 3200 feet, as against 8854 feet, 
the superficial area of the book-cases now in the Camera. 

The Ashmolean is 70 feet distant from the Bodleian, and 
there is no staircase up to the Library at present nearer than 
200 feet. If books are to be delivered rapidly to readers, it is 
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essential that the reading-rooms should be in as close proximity 
as possible to the Library where the books are kept. This 
objection of distance from the books is so serious that, waiving 
other objections, the Ashmolean cannot be considered as suit- 
able for the reading-rooms. 

Nor does the basement of the Radcliffe appear quite suit- 
able for the reception of the rare books and MSS. It is on 
the ground level, easily accessible all round, and protected only 
by gratings to the windows. It was built to be used as a 
sheltered space or ambulatory open to the weather under the 
Library. It was recently converted into a room by placing 
windows in the open arches and by laying a floor upon the exist- 
ing pavement It appears to be dry, but it would be desirable, if 
valuable records are to be placed in it, that the floors should be 
taken up and the ground excavated to at least two feet, and a 
layer of asphalte, or other material impervious to wet, be laid 
upon it, and ample ventilation introduced underneath, and that 
an incombustible floor be substituted for the present wooden 
floor. 

It is also to be borne in mind that the upper part of the 
Radcliffe is not incombustible, and that if a fire took place and 
the dome fell in, it is questionable whether the massive oak 
beams falling from so great a height might not prove too 
heavy for the arches; they appear to have a depth of from 
one to one-and-a-half feet at the crown, and not to have been 
built to meet this contingency. 

Under these circumstances, I am not prepared to recommend 
the transfer to the Radcliffe of the manuscripts and rare books. 
If it be retained as the reading-room for general purposes, the 
basement would afford extra reading space, as already mentioned. 

The other plans which suggest themselves for placing the rare 
books and manuscripts in a place safe from fire are : — 

i. To use the Convocation House, Vice-Chancellor's Court, 
and Proscholium (which have vaulted ceilings) for the reception 
of the rare books and manuscripts, leaving the Divinity School 
mainly for a reading-room ; because the vaulted ceiling of the 
Divinity School is not in good condition, and if a fire broke out 
in the portion of the H above the Divinity School it could 
scarcely be assumed that the School itself would be secure. The 
space afforded by these rooms in conjunction with the space 
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in the tower, if the upper part of the latter were made fire- 
proof, would seem sufficient to contain the rare books in the 
Auctarium and the Bodley, Laud, and Douce MSS., the Douce 
and the Gough collections. 

Convocation might use the Sheldonian Theatre on all occa- 
sions, as it now does on great occasions only, and the Vice- 
Chancellor's Court could be provided in the Ashmolean, which 
is close by. 

The cost of this arrangement, viz. removing the earth from 
under floors, constructing dry incombustible floors, making win- 
dows in the Proscholium, and door- ways to lead into the stair- 
cases, fitting iron shutters to the Convocation House and Vice- 
chancellor's Court and iron doors at both ends of Divinity 
School, strengthening the vaulting of these rooms if necessary^ 
provision of iron cases for books, &c, and fitting up a room in 
the Ashmolean for the Vice-Chancellor's Court, may be assumed 

at £5,5°°- 

2. Another suggested plan is to build northward a wing in 

continuation of the eastern face of the Bodleian building, form- 
ing a side of a future second quadrangle, to be pushed out in the 
direction of the Clarendon, as suggested by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
and which would eventually necessitate the removal of that 
building. 

I do not however think that the structural condition of the 
Bodleian would warrant the addition of a second quadrangle. 

These methods of dealing with the question of extension 
present more or less the character of a straggling, make-shift 
arrangement. They contemplate the retention of the Radcliffe 
as a reading-room for general readers, at a distance from the 
main body of the Library and from the reading-room for 
students. Such an arrangement does not possess those features 
of concentration which are essential in a well-ordered library. 

The scheme which suggests itself as a remedy for these 
inconveniences is to place the reading-room for general readers 
in the quadrangle of the Bodleian. 

There are two methods by which this might be done. One is 
to cover the quadrangle with a roof at the level of the first floor. 
But after mature consideration, I am disposed not to recom- 
mend this, but the construction of a building from north to 
south across the quadrangle, carried up to the height of the 
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existing buildings, so as to form two courts, with adequate space 
for light and ventilation. The general arrangement is shewn 
in the accompanying plans. 

The building would be entirely of fire-proof construction ; it 
would be ioo feet by 25 feet internal dimensions. A stone 
staircase would be provided at the centre, and it would 
have iron shutters to all the windows, and be shut off from 
the existing buildings by iron doors. The first floor could be 
used as a reading-room, with such fittings for books as would 
not interfere with the free use of the room for that purpose ; 
and the ground and second floors be appropriated to the rare 
books and MSS. This fire-proof building would cost about 
£8,500. 

Iron book-racks of an economical construction, and galleries 
with wainscot fittings for reading-room, would cost about 
£5,000. 

A corridor might be reserved across the ground floor of the 
new building, to give access from the entrance under the Tower 
to the Proscholium and Divinity School. 

Summary of Proposed Expenditure. 

(1) Repairs ^7,500 

(2) Protection from Fire. 

i. Projections in quadrangle, substituting 
stone stairs (carried to roof) for wooden ones, 
fire-proofing floors and roofs, and providing £ 
iron doors i»750 

ii. Dividing Bodleian building round quad- 
rangle into sections by party-walls, including 
fire-proofing the upper part of tower, and pro- 
viding iron doors so as to divide existing 
Bodleian into seven separate risks ; also for iron 
shutters in projecting buildings on eastern side 
of quadrangle 1,600 

iii. To provide rising fire-mains up the stone 
staircases to roof, also in tower, with cocks on 
each floor, and on roof, and hose-pipe sufficient 
to command the whole building . . . 500 



Carried forward 3,850 
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Brought forward 3,850 7,500 
iv, To put iron shutters to such windows 
as might be in danger from fire in Sheldonian, 
or Magdalen Hall, or Exeter College . . 1,200 

v. Fireproofing-covering of boiler for warm- 
ing apparatus 100 

&i5° 

(3) Fittings. 

Fitting up the whole of the north, east, and 
south sides of Bodleian building, so as to uti- 
lise the whole vacant space ; the fittings to be 
of oak, somewhat similar to those in the room 
at present fully occupied as libraries ; the floors 
being strengthened and supported so as to throw 
but little additional weight on the walls . . 7,000 



Total under these three heads which would 
afford fair security against fire, and ac- 
commodation for the increase of books 
for about 70 years ^19,650 

(4) Fire-proof Receptacle for Rare Books 
and Reading-room. 

i. Using Convocation House, Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Court, and Proscholium for rare books, 
and Divinity School as reading-room . . 5,500 

ii. Not interfering with Convocation House, 
&c. &c, but placing a fire-proof building in 
quadrangle so as to divide it into two courts 

Building £%$oo 

Fittings 5000 



13*500 



If therefore the fire-proof receptacle and 
reading-room be obtained by using the Convo- 
cation House, Vice-Chancellor's Court, Pro- 
scholium, and Divinity School, the cost wou Id 
be about as follows : 
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Repairs, protection against fire, and fittings, 

as above 19,650 

Adapting Convocation House, &c. &c. . 5>5oo 

If on the other hand the new building be 
erected in the quadrangle, the cost would be : 

Repairs, protection from fire, and fittings, as 
before ........ 19,650 

New buildings, as above .... 13,500 

^33^50 



5. The Amount of Extension possible on the 
Present Site. 

The accommodation afforded by the present buildings, in- 
cluding the RadclifTe, and with the addition of the Convocation 
House and the Vice-Chancellor's Court, together with the build- 
ing suggested in the quadrangle, may be assumed to provide 
for a period of about 140 years ; and this would cost: 
Repairs, protection from fire, and fittings . 19,650 
Adaptation of Convocation House, &c. &c. 5,500 
New building in quadrangle . . . 13,500 

Total ^38,500 

It does not appear necessary, considering the condition of the 
structure of the Bodleian, to discuss a further extension. 



6. Generally to consider how far the present site 
of the Library may be considered satisfactory, 
both in respect of present and future accom- 
modation, or how far it may be desirable to 
contemplate the propriety of transferring it 
to some other site. 

Apart from sentiment this question is simply one of figures. 
From the foregoing conclusions it appears that it will cost at 
least £40,000 to fully utilise the present building as a library 
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and erect the proposed additional building in the quadrangle ; 
that it will then be only partially fire-proof; and that it is .an 
old and not very substantial building, much of the woodwork of 
which will probably have to be renewed in the course of t|*e 
next fifty or sixty years. 

There will then remain the necessity of providing for the 
Schools. I understand that a site in High Street has been 
purchased for Schools, and that various designs for the building 
have been suggested, but that no selection has yet been made. 

Should the University adopt one of these designs, this inquiry 
would be considerably narrowed, so far as expense is concerned. 
If otherwise, it is worthy of notice that the cost of fitting the 
Bodleian for Schools would be limited to little over the £7,500 
for repairs — say possibly ;£ 10,000. Thus the saving of £30,000 
of the cost of the suggested alterations to adapt the Bodleian 
fully to a library, when a l dded to the proposed expenditure on 
Schools, would be the amount to be set against the cost of a 
Library on a new site, in order to shew the financial effect of 
the two schemes. 1 have no information as to the intended 
expenditure on the Schools, but I will endeavour to sum up the 
considerations which appear to me to weigh on each side of the 
question. 

The arguments in favour of removal are that — 

1. A building constructed in the best modern incombustible 
manner, in a space free from neighbouring combustible build- 
ings, would afford almost absolute security from fire. 

2. Such a building could be arranged in the most convenient 
form for the custody of the books and their rapid supply to 
students and readers. 

3. It could be planned so as to admit of gradual extension as 
the Library increased. 

4. The present building, with the Camera as its annexe, even 
with the reading-room in the quadrangle, is straggling in form, 
and could never be so convenient a building for the rapid distri- 
bution of all its books to the readers as one constructed for the 
purpose. 

Against removal — there is the sentiment of retaining the 
Library on the site on which its founder placed it; there is, more- 
over, the very considerable temporary inconvenience which 
would arise from the removal of the Library; and there is 

C 
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the fact that although the new building may be made incom- 
bustible, its contents must always be of a combustible nature. 

I am unable to express an opinion on the relative expense of 
providing a new Library as compared with that of providing 
new Schools, because I do not know what amount of accommo- 
dation the Schools require. 

I would however observe, that I am certain the Bodleian 
Library could not be placed in a fire-proof building with fire- 
proof fittings adequate to the wants of the next fifty years, on a 
new site, at a less cost than £85,000 exclusive of the site. 
Such a building would it is assumed be placed on a completely 
isolated site, so as to avoid all danger from fire in adjacent 
buildings. 

Looking at the question solely from the point of view of 
making the Library most efficient, as a Library for the use of 
students and readers, i. e. of arranging the books so that they 
may be utilised and produced to the reader in the shortest space 
of time ; and of preserving the collection in a building, as 
absolutely safe from fire as any building can be ; there can be 
no question that a new building on an isolated site would 
possess advantages over the present building. 

Without in any way desiring to influence the decision at 
which the Bodleian Curators may arrive upon this important 
question, I would offer the following remarks upon the various 
sites which have been suggested to me as possibly available. 

1. The site in High Street purchased for the Schools. This 
site does not seem to be sufficiently isolated from adjacent 
buildings to be a desirable one for the Library. 

3. The Park would afford an isolated site — but it would 
be for the authorities of the University to consider whether 
the distance from the town is an objection to the adoption 
of this site. 

3. It has been suggested that a large expenditure is required 
for the renewal of the plant houses in the Botanical Gardens, 
and that it would be advantageous to place those Gardens in the 
Park near the Museum. If this arrangement were made the site 
of the Botanical Gardens might be made suitable for the Library, 
and it appears to afford adequate isolation. 
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I have endeavoured to comply with the request of the Bodleian 
Construction Committee, in such a manner as may enable them 
to weigh the advantages and disadvantages of the various methods 
which suggest themselves for utilising the Bodleian and the 
adjacent buildings for the purposes of the Bodleian Library; 
and I have also endeavoured, so far as my information extends, 
to present them with an unbiassed summary of the advantages 
and disadvantages of removing the Library from its present 
site. 

The question is one of national importance, and I should 
have been glad to have been better qualified for the important 
task they requested me to undertake. 

DOUGLAS GALTON. 

March 13, 1874. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Bodleian Library, 

May 12, 1874. 

Dear Sir, 

Your Committee has expressed a wish that I should furnish 
you with my own opinion on the Report by Captain Galton 
on the Requirements, &c. of the Bodleian. 

Captain Galton has come to the conclusion, 

a. That in the present buildings there is book-accom- 

modation for the increasing wants of the Library 
for the next eighty years, and this without utilis- 
ing either the Convocation House or the Vice- 
Chancellor's Court. 

b. That room for Students, to the extent of some 200, 

can be provided on our present premises. 

On these accounts therefore I see no reason for change of 
site : nor do I conceive that the University would feel itself 
justified in spending money upon wants that may never arise. 
For, 

a. It may be that the rate of increase of our Collection 

may diminish rather than increase. 

b. I do not think, that, with the Libraries, Collegiate, 

Scientific, Municipal, already existing in Oxford, it 
is at all likely that the numbers really using the 
Bodleian will exceed the number stated above. 

It remains to consider the important question of ' adequate 
protection against fire.' And here I am disappointed at 
finding Captain Galton abandoning the suggestion which at 
the time of his visit seemed to commend itself to him — of 
using the basement of the Radcliffe building as a fire-proof 
receptacle for our more valuable MSS. and Collections. I am 
at a loss to see his reason for this. If the vaulting of the 
roof be not sufficiently strong (he does not say it is not, p. 28) 
to receive any weight of falling material from the roof above, 
surely it might be made so ; while its protection from fire, both 
within and without, might as easily be secured, without ever 
resorting to the costly process suggested by Captain Galton. 
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By this arrangement the expenses in the 'Summary of 
Proposed Expenditure' (pp. 30, 31) would be very materially 
reduced. Arts. i. ii. (costing together £3350) would then 
be unnecessary, and Arts. iii. iv. v. (or £1800) would be alone 
needed. 

We have therefore a Library capable of meeting, as it 
seems to me, all the requirements of the Committee at an 
outlay (including the re-arrangement of the Galleries of the 
Camera) of a very few thousand, not to say hundred pounds, 
as against a new building entailing an expenditure of some 
^85,000. 

I am quite aware that the cost of a new building remains. 
If the Bodleian is to remain where it is, new Schools must be 
built; but I conceive that the outlay required for the one 
(Schools) would be infinitely less than what would be needed 
for the other (Library). It is not however to the point to 
go into this question until we know whether our present 
buildings would accommodate themselves to the wants of the 
Professors and Examiners. 

I have only further to remark, briefly, — 

a. That I do not apprehend danger from fire in that 

portion of the building not containing our more 
precious Collections, if the suggestions for fire- 
mains, as recommended on p. 30, are carried out. 

b. That with regard to the 'temporary inconvenience 

attending the removal of the books,' I would beg 
the Curators to remember that the alteration of 
some thousands of references can scarcely' be 
effected without much risk of misplacement, very 
serious 'inconvenience' to the student, and great 
cost in labour and money. 

c. That on the question of site I cannot but hold it to be 

of far greater consequence that the Library should 
be — rather than the Schools — central; or that al- 
lowing even for a moment the claim of the two on 
the score of centrality to be equal, yet that the 
fact remains, that the one is used for scarcely 
more than three, the other for twelve months in 
the year. 

d. It will be necessary to provide a more safe receptacle 

for the Coins: this I apprehend might be done^ 
either by apportioning a space in the Radcliffe 
basement, or making the present room (now nearly 
so) more completely fire-proof. 
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In the above remarks I have purposely abstained from any 
word upon the 'sentiment* of the thing, on which it would be 
easy to enlarge ; I will only add my own strong conviction, 
that in moving the Bodleian from its present site, Convocation 
would be destroying one of the most beautiful and interesting 
specimens, as they would be jeopardising the usefulness of 
what has been always one of the most accessible and there- 
fore one of the most popular Libraries in Europe. 

Believe me to be, 
Dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 

H. O. COXE, 

Librarian. 

To the Chairman of 

Bodleian Construction Committee. 
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